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Federal Credit Unions in Colleges 


and Universities 


N the area of personal finance it is generally recog- 

nized that teachers are viewed as preferred credit 
risks.!_ A responsible position in the community, 
regular employment, and an assured income mini- 
mize to the lender the risk of eventual repayment of a 
loan. With this favorable economic background, 
plus a certain group solidarity and identity of inter- 
ests, one might reasonably expect a teacher group to 
be a promising nucleus for a cooperative institution 
of personal finance. Such an institution is the 
Federal credit union. This study reviews briefly 
the activities of educational groups in the operation of 
Federal credit unions on the college and university 
level. 


What a Credit Union Is 


The credit union is an agency of personal finance, 
operating under Government charter and supervi- 
sion, owned and managed by its members for their 
mutual benefit. Charters are granted only to groups 
with definite bonds of association: the employees of a 
college and the members of their immediate families 
comprise such a group. The credit union offers its 
members facilities for conveniently saving money 
and for obtaining personal loans at a minimum cost. 
It is democratic, operated by directors elected 


*Associate professor of economics, University of Notre Dame. 


1 Ralph A. Young and Associates, Personal Finance Companies and Their 
Credit Practices. New York, Narional Bureau of Economic Research, 1940, 
p. 95. 
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annually at a general membership meeting. To 
ensure the safety of funds in credit unions, many 
safeguards have been placed in the acts—either 
Federal or State—and in the bylaws under which 
they operate. By regular inspection and auditing, 
bonding, supervision, and voluntary association into 
State leagues and in the Credit Union National 
Association, the credit unions seek to maximize 
safety, service, and the potentialities of mutual aid. 

The American pattern of family finance has 
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changed during the past generation. Not long ago a 
family would borrow money only in cases of extraor- 
dinary need; a stigma was attached to borrowing 
for consumptive purposes. Today such borrowing 
is anormal rather than an unusual practice. A recent 
study of the Federal Reserve System has observed 
that: 

Dissaving for special purposes and occasions appears to be 
part of the normal life cycle of the family. It frequently accom- 
panies the furnishing of a new home, the taking of a long-planned 
vacation, the purchase of an automobile, the college education 
of children, and marriage * * * . Large expenditures also nor- 
mally occur because of emergencies or need for medical care, 
including maternity cases * * * .” 2 

A variety of commercial institutions have evolved 
to take care of this demand for personal loans: 
commercial banks, small loan companies, industrial 
banks and industrial loan companies, and credit 
unions, 


Origin and Growth 


The credit union movement in the United States 
is usually considered as dating from 1909, when 
Massachusetts enacted the first State credit union 
law. Between 1909 and 1934, when the Federal law 
was passed, 38 States and the District of Columbia 
adopted similar legislation. Operating under these 
laws in 1934 were approximately 2,450 credit unions, 
with 427,000 members and $35.5 million in assets. 

Enactment of the Federal Credit Union Act gave 
strong impetus to the movement. By the end of 
1941 there were 10,456 credit unions in the United 
States and Hawaii with an aggregate membership 
of over 3 million and assets exceeding $300 million. 
During World War II organization of new credit 
unions suffered, but growth in savings and assets 
continued. Since 1945 growth in number of credit 
unions, membership, and assets has been rapid. 
At the end of 1953 about 14,000 credit unions were 
in operation, with aggregate membership of 6.6 
million and assets of $1.9 billion. 


Operation 

Credit unions by law may not charge an interest 
rate of more than 1 percent per month on the unpaid 
balance of the loan; this includes all charges. While 
some commercial banks under certain conditions 
charge rates that are comparable with credit union 
rates, small loan companies and other lenders may 





21949 Survey of Consumer Finances, part VIII. Distribution of Consumer 
Saving in 1948, Federal Reserve Bulletin, vol. XXXVI, No. 1, Jan. 1950, pp. 14-34, 
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charge from 1% to 3 percent monthly.’ Dividends 
on member savings held in credit unions typically 
are 3 percent or higher,* a rate which compares 
favorably with the return from any savings institu- 
tion. 

The combination of low interest rates and a 
moderately high return on investment is achieved 
through the voluntary service of officers and direc- 
tors, low investigation and collection costs, and an 
element of employer subsidy in the furnishing of 
office and other facilities. Thus purely from the 
point of view of personal financial interest the credit 
union offers substantial advantages. Other related 
benefits are social: such as that of participating in 
the creative experience of managing a financial 
operation or in assisting colleagues to solve their 
problems of personal finance. 


In Higher Education Institutions 


For the purpose of this study the Bureau of 
Federal Credit Unions has made available current 
data on all Federal credit unions organized in colleges 
and in universities in the United States. There were 
54 of these at the end of 1953. Data on State- 
chartered college and university credit unions are 
difficult to obtain. For this reason only Federal 
credit union statistics are incorporated in this study.§ 

The 54 credit unions were not concentrated in 
any State or region: There were 6 in New York; 4 in 
Texas; 3 each in Florida, Kansas, and Louisiana; 
2 each in California, Georgia, Indiana, Michigan, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee, and Virginia; and 1 each in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, District of Colum- 
bia, Idaho, Illinois, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Min- 
nesota, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, and South Carolina. 

Table 1 presents a statistical picture of the 54 
college and university Federal credit unions on 
December 31, 1953. Total assets were more than 
$3,300,000, or an average of $61,500 per credit union 
and $185 per member. Shareholdings—synonymous 
with savings deposits—amounted to slightly more 
than $3,000,000 or $56,228 per credit union and $169 


per member; similarly, the loans outstanding totaled 


3E. F. Donaldson, Fersonal Finance. New York: Ronald Press, 1948, pp. 
43-47. 

41952 Report of Operations: Federal Credit Unions; U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Washington, 1953, p. il. 

5 The Credit Union National Association estimates that there were half again 
as many State-chartered college and university credit unions. 
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more than $2,500,000, or $47,279 per credit union 
and $142 per member. 

There was an average actual membership of 332 
and an average potential membership of 1,025, a 
ratio of actual to potential membership of .32. 


Table 1.—54 Federal credit unions in colleges and unversities; 
selected aggregates, averages, and ratios, Dec. 31, 1953 
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Source: Statistics furnished by the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions speci- 
fically for this study. 


Table 2 breaks down both the asset and the mem- 
bership figures: these show that in the college and 
university group the small credit union predominates. 
Almost 52 percent of all of this group have assets of 
less than $25,000, and 87 percent have assets of less 
than $100,000—not a particularly large figure. In 
contrast only 37 percent of all of the Federal credit 
unions have assets less than $25,000, and 70 percent 
have less than $100,000. Only one college Federal 
credit union has assets of more than $500,000. 
Similarly the membership distribution shows the 
predominately small size of the college credit union. 

In only two respects does the college group com- 
pare at all favorably with the national figure: in 
potential membership—1,025 to 1,116—and in the 
ratio of loans to shares—.84 to .74. This would 
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Table 2.—54 Federal credit unions in colleges and universities 
compared with all Federal credit unions, by assets and num- 
ber of members, Dec. 31, 1953 
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and uni- [54 FCU’s)|all FCU’s) 
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Total Federal Credit Unions_-- 54 100.0 100.0 
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Less than $25,000___._.___- 28 51.8 37.2 
$25,000-$49,999_...________ 11 20. 4 16.3 
$50,000-$99,999......__.__- 8 14.8 16. 3 
$100,000-$249,999_..._____- + 7.4 17.2 
$250,000-$499,999___...___- 2 3.7 7.7 
$500,000. or more_____.__--- 1 1.9 5.3 
Total Federal Credit 
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i EE Fan oe 22 40.7 23.9 
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ed ee es 2 | oF 7.6 
2,000 and over______.-.___- | 1 1.9 3.7 
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Source: Statistics furnished by the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions speci- 
fically for this study. 





seem to show that there is a growth potential among 
the college group and that the membership of these 
credit unions will use the credit service—measured 
by the ratio of loans to shares—as intensively as anv 
other group. 


Opportunity for Growth 


Within the group which exists there would seem 
to be room for more intensive growth. And with 
only 54 Federal credit unions in colleges and univer- 
sities in the United States there would seem to be 
great opportunity for organizational expansion. The 
organization of a Federal credit union is not difficult, 
and the Bureau of Federal Credit Unions, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., will supply information to interested 
persons. 





“I can think of no college that is devoid of unique 
educational value.”’—George D. Stoddard. 
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Bologna Center for Western European 
Studies 


Tue Scuoor of Advanced International Studies of 
the Johns Hopkins University has announced the 
establishment of the Bologna Center for Specialized 
Western European Studies at Bologna, Italy. The 
faculty is composed of American and European 
Scholars. The first semester will open in March 


1955. 





University and College Libraries 


THE AVERAGE NUMBER of volumes reported in over 
1,500 university and college libraries throughout the 
world is slightly over 138,000 according to an analysis 
recently completed by Walter Crosby Fells. His 
study is based upon data given in the reference 
volumes Universities of the World Outside U. S. A. 
(1950) and American Universities and Colleges (1952) 
both published by the American Council on 
Education. 

The largest average-sized university libraries are 
found in Europe with an average of more than 
260,000 volumes each for the 271 reporting univer- 
sities. The smallest are in South America with an 
average of less than 26,000 volumes each for the 89 
reporting universities. The 890 reporting institu- 
tions in the United States are slightly below the 
world figure, having an average of 125,000 volumes 
per institution, although the world’s two largest 
university libraries are found in the United States. 
Average number of volumes (to the nearest thousand) 
for institutions in other continents are 109,000 for 
209 Asian institutions, 87,000 for 13 Australasian 
institutions, 85,000 for 65 North American institu- 
tions outside the United States, and 68,000 for 19 
African institutions. 

The nine largest reporting university libraries, 
each with 2 million or more volumes, are: Harvard, 
5,500,000; Yale, 4,056,276; Leningrad, 3,600,000; 
Stanford, 2,743,079; California, 2,717,763; Illinois, 
2,476,954; Paris (Sorbonne), 2,056,300; Columbia, 
2,009,898; and Moscow, 2,000,000. Thirty-one 
other universities have more than one million 
volumes each, of which 8 are in the United States, 
5 in Germany, 2 each in France, Belgium, and Japan, 
and 1 each in Austria, China, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, Great Britain, Italy, Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, and the U.S. S. R. 
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NYU Cooperates With Ankara 


New York University, the University of Ankara, 
and the Turkish Ministry of Education have estab- 
lished a cooperative program designed to broaden 
and strengthen higher education facilities in Turkey. 
The program will be financed jointly by the Turkish 
Government and the Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion of the United States Government. It is esti- 
mated that the American share of the total cost of 
the 3-year program will be $878,607.50. The Turk- 
ish Government is to furnish approximately the same 
amount. 

Under the terms of the agreement, New York 
University will send a staff of professors and other 
specialists to Turkey to help the University of 
Ankara: (1) Plan and develop postgraduate pro- 
grams in public administration; (2) strengthen, re- 
vise, and extend the undergraduate program in 
public administration and improve methods of in- 
struction; (3) establish a curriculum in accounting 
to make possible the training of accounting personnel 
for the Turkish Government, public enterprises, and 
the private economy; (4) develop, with the coopera- 
tion of the Turkish Ministry of Education, a center 
for training teachers of secretarial practice and office 
administration; (5) carry on research activities in 
public administration, utilizing the services of gov- 
ernment officials and employees, and students; (6) 
procure books, periodicals, manuals, exhibits, and 
other necessary aids for teaching public administra- 
tion, and provide instruction in research method- 
ology; (7) set up a legislative research bureau at 
the Faculty of Law to conduct studies of Turkish 
law and make comparative studies with foreign law 

New York University also will plan and arrange 
research and study programs in the United States 
for Turkish professors, other faculty members, and 
their assistants. It is expected that in the near 
future 9 Turkish professors will come to the United 
States for study and to observe American teaching 
techniques. Turkish Government officials also are 
expected to participate in research and study 
programs in this country. 

The University of Ankara had an enrollment last 
year of 7,800 students. It offers instruction in 
medicine, law, agriculture, political science, letters, 
theology, veterinary medicine, and physical and 
biological science. The university is governed by its 
faculty and senate, but depends for support on an 
annual appropriation from the Turkish Parliament. 
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Accreditation of Teacher Education 


HE NATIONAL COUNCIL for Accreditation 

of Teacher Education has issued its first state- 
ment of purposes, policies, and procedures. Some 
of its procedures, notably those relating to joint 
evaluations with regional accrediting associations, 
have not yet been fully developed. 


Policies 
The policies of the council are as follows: 


1. The Council seeks the help of many groups and individuals 
through committee assignments, through organizations and on 
a personal basis, but it accepts full responsibility for all of its 
policies, procedures, and actions. 


2. Those institutions in good standing with the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher Education on July 1, 1954, 
constitute the original list of institutions accredited by the Na- 
tional Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 

3. The Council will publish annually the list of institutions 
whose programs of teacher education are accredited by it, be- 
ginning with the July 1954 list. 

4. New institutions will be added to the list annually after 
their programs of teacher education have been found to meet 
the standards for accreditation established by the Council. 


5. Wherever possible, the Council will cooperate with regional 
associations in joint evaluations and in the exchange of records 
and reports, but the Council will apply its own standards and 
take independent action with reference to the accreditation of 
teacher-education programs. 


6. The Council expects each institution seeking accreditation 
of its teacher-education program to bear the expense of the initial 
evaluation and of such subsequent evaluations as the Council 
may require. 

7. Each institution accredited by the Council will pay an an- 
nual sustaining fee of $50 unless it is in good standing with the 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education, in 
which case a portion of its annual dues to that Association will 
be made available to the Council to assist in financing its work. 


8. The final authority for granting or denying accreditation of 
any teacher-education program resides in the Council. To assure 
justice to all institutions, however, the Council has established a 
Board of five persons from outside its own membersip to hear 
appeals from the decisions of the Council and to make recom- 
mendations to it. The institution making an appeal will be ex- 
pected to bear the actual expense of the hearing and the report. 
The Council binds itself to make the recommendations of the 
Appeals Board available to interested parties. 

9. The Council, on invitation, accredits all institutions with 
adequate programs of teacher education regardless of type, 
source of support, or control. 


*Director, National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education. 
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By W. EARL ARMSTRONG* 
Standards 


The following standards will be applied by the 
council in its initial operations: 


1. An institution seeking Council accreditation of its teacher- 
education program will be expected to demonstrate its general 
excellence by prior or concurrent accreditation by the appropriate 
regional accrediting association. 

2. The Council will accept the evaluation of the general 
quality of the institution, including its academic programs made 
by the regional association; but it will insist that the total pro- 
gram—academic and professional—be designed to provide the 
competencies needed by the teacher for the position to be filled. 

3. An institution must offer at least one 4-year curriculum in 
teacher education eventuating in a bachelor’s degree to be eligible 
for accreditation for teacher education. Minor parts of the pro- 
gram may be provided by another institution, but the institution 
applying for accreditation will be expected to present evidence 
to show that the part provided by another institution is of high 
quality and is an integrated part of the total program. 

4. The Council will insist on no fixed pattern of organization 
for the administration of the teacher-education program, but in 
its evaluation of this aspect of the program it will take into ac- 
count the extent to which the program is unified or broken into 
disparate parts, and the extent to which the responsibility for the 
success of the total program is clearly assigned. 


5. An institution is expected to demonstrate that it is practic- 
ing a program of selective admission which offers reasonable as- 
surance that only persons of professional promise are prepared 
and recommended for entry into the teaching profession. 


6. An institution is expected to have a program for teacher 
education, planned and carried out according to principles which 
the institution can defend. The mere offering of courses, how- 
ever good, will not be regarded as a satisfactory program. 

7. An institution is expected to demonstrate that it has in 
operation in the strictly professional aspects of its program an 
admixture of direct laboratory and various gradations of abstract 
experience necessary to develop the understandings and skills 
essential to the performance of the functions in the position to be 
filled by the prospective teacher. An institution is also expected 
to have the facilities for carrying out such a program. 


Procedures 


The procedures, which are dictated by the policies 
and the limitations of the budget, are: 


1. Policies, standards, and procedures are developed largely by 
committees designated by the Council, but all of these are ap- 
proved by the Council as a whole before they become effective. 


2. The Council relies on competent evaluators, almost exclu- 
sively outside its own membership, to visit institutions requesting 
accreditation of their teacher education programs and to recom- 
mend approval or denial of their requests. 
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3. The Council selects its evaluators from colleges, school sys- 
tems, State departments of education, State education associa- 
tions, and school boards. These persons are paid only the amount 
of their actual expenses, which is collected from the institutions 
being evaluated. 


4. An evaluation of an institution’s teacher education program 
for the purposes of accreditation passes through the following 
stages: (a) The institution files a tentative application with the 
Director of the Council. (b) The institution goes through a 
process of self-evaluation out of which it develops a report. Sug- 
gestions for the preparation of this report are available in the 
office of the Director. 
base evaluates the institution and reports its findings to the 
Council. (d) The Council’s Committee on Visitation and Ap- 
praisal uses this report and other means to determine what action 
it recommends to the Council as a whole. (¢) When the Council 
as a whole acts, the Director informs the. administrative officer of 


(c) A visiting team using this report as a 


the institution concerned of the action taken. 


5. An appeal from the decision of the Council may be made 
through the Director who will pass the request for a hearing on 
to the chairman of the Appeals Board. 


6. The Council requires a brief annual report from each institu- 
tion on its accredited list. 


The Council 


The National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education was organized in 1952. It consists of 21 
members designated by the following organizations: 
American Association of Colleges for Teacher Educa- 
tion, 6; Council of Chief State School Officers, 3; 
National Association of State Directors of Teacher 
Education and Certification, 3; National Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Professional Stand- 
ards (NEA), 6; National School Boards Association, 
3. The council is an autonomous organization; it is 
not restricted by the parent groups in the formula- 
tion of its policies. 

The accreditation of teacher education was carried 
on by the American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education before July 1, 1954, when this 
function was transferred to the council. By that 
time the association had accredited 284 colleges and 
universities for teacher education. The association 
continues as a research and service organization. 

The council maintains an office in the Mills Build- 
ing, 17th Street and Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington 6, D. C. The statement of purposes, 
policies and procedures may be had on request from 
the council. 
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Advanced Credit Plan 


THE FACULTIES of 12 colleges in 9 Eastern and Mid- 
western States have adopted a plan which will permit 
superior students, on examination, to begin their 
work at these institutions with advanced credit in 
one or more of 11 subject-matter areas. The insti- 
tutions participating in the plan are Bowdoin, Brown, 
Carleton, Haverford, Kenyon, MIT, Middlebury, 
Oberlin, Swarthmore, Wabash, Wesleyan, and 
Williams. 

The first examinations of candidates for advanced 
credit were administered in May 1954. Commit- 
tees of examiners, representing both schools and col- 
leges, have prepared tests on the basis of the definitions 
of requirements worked out during the past year by 
the subject-matter committees. The papers, chiefly 
essay or problem-solving in form, were scored at a 
central readers’ conference. 





Rhode Island’s Laboratory of Criminal 
Investigation 


Tue University oF Ruope Isianp operates a lab- 
oratory of scientific criminal investigation which 
assists officers of the law in the detection and prose- 
cution of criminals. As an adjunct to the labora- 
tory the university holds a police school in which 
police officers from various municipalities study the 
techniques of fingerprinting, use of the microscope 
in examining evidence, and other phases of crime 
detection. 





East European Studies at Columbia 


Wits A CarRnEGIE Corporation Grant of $250,000 
for the purpose, Columbia University in Septem- 
ber instituted a special program of East European 
studies. The aim of the program, which encom- 
passes all of the “Iron Curtain” countries and Yugo- 
slavia and will continue for a minimum of 7 years, is 
to develop a number of American-born experts with 
a special knowledge of this critical area. It also 
serves as acenter to which certain qualified young 
exiles may come for advanced study in their native 
cultures. The economics, history, languages and 
literature, international relations, and political and 
social institutions of the East European countries 
are included in the program of studies. 
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Evaluation of Educational Experiences 


in the Armed Services 


F Sprig ee EDITION of 4 Guide to the Evalua- 
tion of Educational Experiences in the Armed 
Services and a supplement titled United States Armed 
Forces Institute and United States Marine Corps Insti- 
tute have been issued. They are a result of a proj- 
ect undertaken 10 years ago by the American 
Council on Education. 


Accreditation Commission 

In the years just preceding World War II, when 
there was a great expansion of the Armed Forces, 
there developed a great concern over the relation of 
educational experiences gained through service in the 
Armed Forces to civilian education. In view of this 
situation the American Council on Education in 
1945 established the Commission on Accreditation 
of Service Experiences to serve as an agency to 
evaluate the educational experiences of service per- 
sonnel. It cooperated with educational institutions, 
with national, regional, and State educational or- 
ganizations, with the Armed Forces, and with the 
Veterans’ Administration. 

The first work of the commission culminated in the 
publication in 1946 of A Guide to the Evaluation of 
Educational Experiences in the Armed Services, fre- 
quently called the “Tuttle Guide,” copies of which 
were made available by the Veterans’ Administration 
to all secondary and higher educational institutions 
in the country. Since that time revised editions of 
sections of the guide have been published. 

The publication has been widely used by civilian 
educational institutions and officials as an aid in 
identifying and determining the academic equiva- 
lence of service training. Each institution, secondary 
or higher, makes it own evaluation; the recommen- 
dations in the guide are merely suggestive, and in- 
stitutions use them as they see fit. 


Revised Guide 

Inasmuch as military programs were changed 
greatly in recent years the 1946 complete edition of 
the guide had become obsolete. The 195+ revised 
edition has been issued, therefore, to provide com- 
plete and up-to-date information in a convenient 
form. The Department of Defense provided finan- 
cial support for the work. 
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The new edition of the guide of 441 pages is di- 
vided into two parts, one on World War II courses 
and the other on courses conducted since 1946. The 
courses are grouped by agencies providing them: Air 
Force, Army, Coast Guard, Marine Corps, Navy, 
and U. S. Maritime Service. The information on 
each course includes the title, location, length, ob- 
jectives, and credit recommendations. The purpose 
is to enable civilian institutions to grant appropriate 
credit to students who have had any of the courses 
listed in the guide. An important feature of the 
new guide is a comprehensive index. 

A sample statement of a course, this one on Clinical 
Laboratory provided by the Air Force, is: 

Location: Gunter AFB, Montgomery, Ala. 

Length: 16 weeks. 

Objectives: To train officers in the techniques used in a 
medical laboratory, and in the administration of a hospital 
laboratory. 


Description of Course: This course is similar to World War 
II course, Laboratory Technician, described on p. 35. 


Credit Recommendations: Baccalaureate: It is recom- 
mended that institutions which normally allow credit for labo- 
ratory technician work should grant 6 semester hours in bacteri- 
ology. It should be recognized that emphasis is on laboratory 
work, 

Technical Junior College: It is recommended that a junior 
college which offers terminal courses should grant 12 semester 
hours (terminal) credit in training for laboratory technician. 

Secondary School: It is recommended that 2 units be 
granted in biological sciences. 


The supplement describes various features of the 
educational service of the United States Armed 
Forces Institute (USAF) and the United States 
Marine Corps Institute (MCI), lists the courses 
offered, and indicates the credit recommendation for 
each. 


Distribution 

The commission has sent to each secondary school 
and to each higher education institution listed in the 
Education Directory, published by the U. S. Office of 
Education, a copy of the revised guide and the sup- 
plement free of charge. Copies of the guide may 
be purchased at $5 each from the Publications Divi- 
sion, American Council on Education, 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue NW., Washington 6, D. C. 





Copies of the supplement may be obtained free of 
charge from the Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences (same address as the American 
Council on Education above). 

Since 1946 the commission has maintained an ad- 
visory service to assist civilian educational institu- 
tions in evaluating service training programs. If 
upon careful search, a specific training program can- 
not be found in the 1954 guide, or if it appears that 
there have been substantial revisions in a training 
program since it was described in the 1954 guide, the 
appropriate office of an educational institution may 
request a recommendation from the commission. 





Ford Foundation Fellowships 


Tue Forp Founpation has announced its Foreign 
Study and Research Fellowship competition for the 
academic year 1955-56. The awards, which will be 
made in April and May, 1955, are for study and 
research dealing with three areas: Africa, Asia and 
the Near East, and Soviet Russia and Eastern 
Europe. The purpose of the awards is to increase 
the number of Americans professionally competent 
to interpret the cultures, histories, and current 
problems of these foreign areas. 

This is the fourth series of fellowships offered 
under the Foundation’s Foreign Study and Research 
Fellowship Program since it was initiated in 1952. 
In the three previous years fellowships were awarded 
to a total of 313 young men and women, enabli z 
them to begin or continue research and training 
pertaining to foreign countries. 

The fellowships, covering from 1 to 3 years of 
postgraduate work either in the United States or 
abroad, are designed to provide training for persons 
at a variety of academic and professional levels. 
Students just beginning their graduate work may 
apply, as well as advanced scholars. A limited 
number of awards will be made to persons of recog- 
nized competence outside of academic fields. 

The present competition is open to United States 
citizens and to aliens permanently residing in the 
United States who can give substantial evidence of 
their intention to become citizens. Applicants 
should not ordinarily be over 40 years of age, and 
age limits of 30 to 35 apply to certain of the Soviet 
and East European Area Fellowships. 

Details and application forms may be obtained 
from The Ford Foundation, Foreign Study and 
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Research Fellowship Program, 477 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, New York. The deadline for filing 
applications is January 7, 1955. 





“Hollins Abroad” 


A NEw, annual program of foreign study and travel 
for its own students will be inaugurated this aca- 
demic year by Hollins College and will be known 
as “Hollins Abroad.” 

This program will be different from foreign-study 
offerings now available to American students in that, 
although the two semesters of study will be at the 
Sorbonne in Paris, they will fall into two academic 
years: the second (spring) semester of the sopho- 
more year and the first (fall) semester of the junior 
year. The intervening vacation of 3 months will 
be devoted to group travel on an extensive itinerary 
of cultural interest in France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, 
Austria, Switzerland, Germany, the Low Countries, 
and Great Britain. 

“Hollins Abroad” is being offered primarily as an 
attempt to solve a serious educational problem that 
is not being solved at present in any of the junior- 
year programs available to the students. In this 
program the student, after consultation with the 
college director of foreign studies, the chairman of 
her major department, and the dean, must submit 
her individual plan of study and travel for faculty 
approval before she is even accepted. Secondly, all 
the work of the student on “Hollins Abroad” will 
center on the Cours de Civilisation Francaise, con- 
ducted at the Sorbonne under the direction of M. 
Georges Matore. 

Since most of this will constitute “elective” study 
rather than “major” work, the student can easily 
integrate her foreign study into her American pro- 
gram. Because the student returns to Hollins in 
the middle of her junior year, she will have ample 
time to complete the required advanced courses in 
her “major” there. 

Two Hollins College faculty members at ‘‘Hollins 
Abroad” will supervise each student’s work and 
provide friendly guidance. One of these will be a 
permanent resident faculty member who is a native 
Frenchwoman and who has taught in America. 
The other will be a visiting faculty n.ember; this 
position will be rotated annually among the pro- 
fessors of Hollins College. 
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Cooperative Higher Education in the United States 


N EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM of long standing 
is that of trying to give college students, espec- 
ially in curriculums preparing for the professions, a 
knowledge of society and of social processes which 
persons called to occupy positions of leadership may 
need as much as they need technical knowledge and 
skills. The continued growth of industry, both in 
size and complexity, increases the urgency of this 
problem. 


The cooperative plan of education discussed in 
this article may, under propitious local conditions, 
provide one workable solution to this problem. 


The plan is described in greater detail in a recent 
bulletin,! which presents an organized outline of the 
basic philosophy, objectives, and growth of this 
relatively new system of education, its administra- 
tive and operating problems, and the values resulting 
from its operation. Included are sufficient detailed 
information to delineate current institutional pro- 
grams, and a discussion of the utilization of the plan 
by Federal agencies. 


Definition of Cooperative Plan 


Basically the cooperative (hereafter called ‘“‘co- 
op”) plan is defined as an integration of classroom 
work and practical industrial experience in an organ- 
ized program under which students alternate periods 
of attendance at college with periods of employment 
in industry, business, or government. The employ- 
ment constitutes a regular continuing and essential 
element in the educational process, and some 
minimum amount of employment and minimum 
standard of performance are included in the require- 
ments for a degree. The plan requires that the 
student’s employment be related to some phase of 
the branch or field of study in which he is engaged, 
and that it be diversified in order to afford a spread 
of experience. It requires further that his industrial 
work shall increase in difficulty and responsibility as 
he progresses through his college curriculum, and in 


*Chief for Engineering Education, Division of Higher Educa- 
‘tion, Office of Education. 
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general shall parallel as closely as possible his pro- 
gress through the academic phases of his education. 


Operation of Co-op Plan 


The co-op plan generally operates as follows: A 
full-time job in an industrial concern or govern- 
mental agency is shared by two students, one of 
whom works while his partner or “alternate” attends 
college. At the end of a certain period of time the 
two change places. Thus the job is kept continu- 
ously filled, and each student spends about half of 
his time in college. The length of the period of 
alternation varies in different institutions, as do the 
total amount of work experience required and the 
point in the student’s curriculum at which it starts. 

While the “two-man team” principie is generally 
observed in co-op programs, it is not universally 
followed and is not a fundamental principle of the 
co-op system. In some institutions all co-op stu- 
dents go to work at the same time. In individual 
situations only one co-op student is provided for a 
given job, which is handled so as to permit him to 
return to college for the regular class periods. The 
essential feature is not the “pairing” of students, 
but the aiternation between job and school. 


Fields of Study and Educational Levels 

The cooperative plan was originally designed for 
the education of engineers, and it still finds its wid- 
est use in engineering colleges. The plan is prob- 
ably more directly and easily applicable to engineer- 
ing than to most other fields, although it is finding 
increasing favor in schools of business administra- 
tion, and it has been extended in some institutions 
to curriculums in architecture, science, education, 
home economics, the arts and sciences, and other 
fields. 

The plan is also in use in several technical insti- 
tutes, some of these programs being among the old- 
est and largest in the country. It has found limited 
application in junior colleges, and in at least two 
institutions at the graduate level. 


Development of the Program 

The co-op plan was inaugurated in 1906 by Her 
man Schneider, professor and later dean of engineer- 
ing at the University of Cincinnati, and has since 
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spread to many other institutions. A total of 54 pro- 
grams leading to degrees have been established. Of 
these, 35 degree programs and 8 nondegree programs 
were active during the academic year 1953-54. The 
35 degree-granting institutions offered 16 different 
engineering curriculums and 17 different nonengi- 
neering curriculums. The total co-op enrollment 
was 13,161 in engineering curriculums, and 5,945 in 
nonengineering curriculums. The institutions coop- 
erated with an average of 1 employer for each 5.4 
co-op students. 

In the nondegree programs, 8 institutions offered 
7 different engineering courses and 6 different non- 
engineering courses. Total co-op enrollment in these 
institutions was 1,810 engineering and 1,612 nonen- 
gineering students. The schools cooperated with an 
average of 1 employer to each 4.3 co-op students. 


Basic Objectives of Co-op Education 

The Division of Cooperative Engineering Educa- 
tion of the American Society for Engineering Educa- 
tion has adopted as the official statement of policy 
for the division and for the co-op institutions hold- 
ing membership in the Society a report entitled, 
“The Cooperative System—A Manifesto.” The 
Manifesto sets forth the belief that co-op and non- 
co-op colleges seek identical ultimate educational 
aims, and discusses five auxiliary purposes especially 
appropriate to cooperative institutions upon which 
the cooperative schools have agreed. They are: (1) 
To impart firsthand an actual knowledge of and 
experience with the execution in industry of en- 
gineering designs, projects, and developments; (2) 
to impart understanding of and familiarity with 
the problems and viewpoints of working men 
and women; (3) to assist students, by direct and 
personal experience in industry, to test their ap- 
titude for engineering careers; (4) to enable engi- 
neering students to adjust themselves to engineering 
employments by gradual and easy transition from 
academic pursuits and mode of life to the require- 
ments and conditions of industry; (5) to train and 
otherwise prepare students especially and directly 
for the administrative and operating functions which, 
to a greater or less degree, enter into most engineer- 
ing careers. 


Administrative and Operating Requirements 

The operation of the co-op plan affects all depart- 
ments of an institution, and nothing less than the 
authority and influence of the highest administra- 
tive officers and the support of the teaching staff 
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will fully implement its objectives. This is especially 
important if the institution operates only a part of 
its program cooperatively, in which case the co-op 
plan must be closely integrated with the basic 
curriculums and programs of the institution, and 
this integration must be recognized and endorsed 
by all concerned. 

Emphasis on educational values—The most im- 
portant concept of the co-op plan is that educational 
and training values must be the paramount con- 
sideration in the placement of students. Each job 
must yield educational values, must fit the student’s 
field of study, vocational aims, capacities, interests, 
and personality, and must supplement and vitalize 
his theoretical instruction. There must also be a 
proper sequence of jobs designed to constitute a 
steady progression from subordinate tasks directly 
in contact with labor and raw materials into positions 
of responsibility in management, design, accounting, 
or some other phase of industry in which a com- 
plicated process is seen as a whole. Earnings, 
convenience of location or transportation, working 
conditions, and personal preferences of the student 
must yield to educational advantages, if these 
advantages cannot otherwise be achieved. Above 
all the student must be inspired to make the most 
of his work experiences, to gain not only technical 
knowledge, but also social and economic knowledge 
which will tend to make him a more valuable and 
capable citizen than he would be without it. 

It is essential that the executives and supervisory 
personnel of cooperating firms understand and 
endorse the basic objectives of the co-op system as 
an educational program. ‘There must be no exploita- 
tion of the student by the employer, who must not 
sacrifice educational purposes to immediate employ- 
ment needs. On the other hand the student must 
meet all employment requirements, without special 
privileges. 

Supervision of employment.—An adequate system 
of controls is needed to insure that employer and 
student responsibilities are recognized and properly 
discharged. This requires that the employment of 
co-op students be as closely supervised as is their 
academic work. This supervision should include 
frequent check with each student’s employer and if 
necessary with his immediate supervisor, regular 
conferences with students concerning progress, em- 
ployment conditions, and character of duties, and 
adequate employment records and reports. 

Patterns of organization and administration.—In 
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conformity with the tradition of institutional free- 
dom, the co-op programs in various institutions, while 
exhibiting the same basic philosophy of objectives 
and operating requirements, have developed with 
many differences in details of organization and 
administration. Some institutions operate exclu- 
sively on the co-op plan, while others conduct co-op 
and regular plans side-by-side. Co-op institutions 
operate on the semester, the quarter, and various 
other calendars. The work period varies in different 
institutions from a half-day to a semester, or longer 
in some cases. A few co-op curriculums can be 
completed in 4 years, but most require 5 years, and 
a small number cover 6 years. 

Most co-op institutions require students to com- 
plete the freshman year in the classroom before 
entering on co-op employment. This permits a 
general grounding in business and industrial problems, 
and provides opportunity for the student and his 
teachers and coordinators to discover his interests, 
abilities, and general qualifications. 

Coordination—By far the most important ele- 
ments in the organization and administration of the 
co-op plan are the functions performed by the 
persons called coordinators. These persons, who 
are members of the school staff, serve as a combi- 
nation of placement bureau, job supervisors, student 
counsellors, labor mediators, scheduling officers, cur- 
riculum builders, and teachers. The success or 
failure of the co-op plan depends largely upon their 
intelligence, initative, industry, and ability to inspire 
students. In larger institutions there will generally 
be found a staff of coordinators, and in some a dean 
of cooperative education. 

In the early days of the program the coordinator 
visited each student at his job, but with the increased 
complexity of modern industry and the great variety 
of work done by co-op students it would now be 
almost impossible for any one coordinator to be a 
specialist in all the types of work in which his students 
are engaged. In addition in many plants visits to 
students on the job are forbidden by the manage- 
ment, and even if permitted they might make the 
student unpleasantly conspicuous in the eyes of his 
coworkers. 

The co-op schools use a variety of devices which 
they have found effective in helping the student get 
the greatest educational value from his industrial 
experience. Among these are orientation classes con- 
ducted before the beginning of employment, coordi- 
nation class during employment, oral and written 
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work reports by students, employer evaluation of 
students, and placement of each student in a variety 
of jobs to help determine his fitness and liking for 
some particular kind of work. 

Costs of co-op plan.—No comprehensive and re- 
liable data are available which would enable a valid 
comparison to be made between unit costs under the 
co-op and regular plans. The program of coordina- 
tion, which has been pointed out as the most impor- 
tant part of the plan, is admittedly expensive, but on 
the other hand only part of the upper class students 
are in class at any one time, and therefore the re- 
quirements for space, equipment, and staff in upper 
class engineering courses are considerably less under 
the co-op plan than under the regular plan. The 
multiple shifting of students from work to classes 
and vice versa involves additional administrative 
expense and indirect costs to the college and to the 
cooperating industries. Nevertheless, at least three 
institutions require a payment from the cooperating 
company as a basis for operating the program. 


Values Inherent in the Co-op Plan 

The co-op plan, under propitious local conditions, 
can combine practical industrial experience with 
theoretical instruction in such a way that each rein- 
forces the other. It can also provide students with 
many opportunities to study and practice human 
relations as they exist in industry. It can thus be an 
effective means of developing personnel for the 
administrative and operating side of industry. 

Not even the co-op schools would contend that 
their plan should be adopted by all schools, or even 
by all schools of engineering, or that it will fit all 
industries. Indeed, it is generally agreed that no 
institution should even experiment with the system 
unless abundant opportunity for co-op employment 
is readily available. Experience has shown that 
firms having thousands of employees are generally 
able to absorb only a few dozen co-op student 
workers. 

A co-op program which is organized and adminis- 
tered with proper attention to educational values, 
with adequate supervision of students’ employment 
as well as of their academic work, and with the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the employers and the institu- 
tion, can result in important values to the student, to 
the institution, and to the employers served. 





“Perhaps the chief business of common people is to 
produce uncommon people.” 
—wNicholas Murray Butler. 
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Improvement of College Teaching} 


CarLETON CoLugcE has undertaken an inservice pro- 
gram for the improvement of college teaching. Eight 
instructors who recently have obtained their doctoral 
degrees are devoting one-fourth of their time to the 
project. The group meets weekly as an interdepart- 
mental seminar to consider the organization, history, 
and philosophy of higher education, and to become 
familiar with good methods and materials used in 
college teaching through classroom visits and discus- 
sions with experienced members of college faculties. 
As a background for their study, they are familiariz- 
ing themselves with the college programs of admis- 
sion, placement, records, and counseling in order to 
gain an understanding of their influences on the work 
of the classroom. At the close of the year, special 
attention is to be given to the ways in which each 
instructor can relate his specialized field to the other 
liberal arts subjects. 

The program also provides for 4 weeks of full-time 
study during the summer of 1955. This extension of 
the academic year will give each participant an op- 
portunity to concentrate on that part of the program 
which in his opinion will do most to make him an 
effective teacher of undergraduate students. During 
this period the group as a whole will also review the 
year’s experience and prepare a full report. 

The program is being supported by a grant of 
$19,400 made by the Fund for the Advancement of 


Education. 





Football Programs and Educational 
Information 


PRINTED FooTBALL programs at the University of 
Delaware are being used as a medium for acquaint- 
ing citizens with the current and prospective prob- 
lems of expanded enrollments, teacher shortages, 
and building needs. To accomplish this purpose, 
the largest printed football program in the univer- 
sity’s history has been authorized. For each pro- 
gram the president writes a special feature entitled 
“‘Today’s Score and More.” The program also carries 
articles by the deans of the various schools of the 
university on activities of interest to citizens of the 
State. An article on “The Teacher Shortage and 
What Your University Is Doing About It,” by the 
dean of the school of education, appears in every 
issue. Thus the football program will enable those 
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who attend the university’s home games to take 
home with them not only the memory of an athletic 
contest but also a better understanding of higher edu- 
cation and the problems confronting it. 





Federal Funds for Science 


IN FISCAL YEAR 1955 Federal agencies will obligate 
an estimated $1.99 billion for research and develop- 
ment activities, about 10 percent less than the $2.23 
billion obligated in fiscal year 1954, according to a 
report issued by the National Science Foundation.’ 

The major decreases occurred in obligations for 
research and development plant and facilities, $158 
million in 1955 compared with $227 million in 1954, 
and in applied research and development, $1,669 
million in 1955 and $1,703 million in 1954. Obliga- 
tions for basic research in the sciences were expected 
to increase during the year from $120 million in 1954 
to $131 million in 1955. These figures exclude ap- 
proximately $176 million (1954) and $35 million 
(1955) of research and development funds available 
to the Office of the Secretary of Defense that were 
not allocated to specific programs at the time of 
writing. 

About 87 cents of each dollar obligated by the 
Federal Government for scientific research and 
development went to the physical sciences; 11 cents 
went to the life sciences; and 2 cents to the social 
sciences. Research and development for national 
security accounted for about 85 percent of the 
Federal science expenditures, and the remaining 15 
percent was divided among all other functions of 
Government, including agriculture, health, welfare, 
transportation, communications, and development 
of natural resources. 

More than 20 Federal agencies reported on their 
expenditures and obligations for science. Seven 
agencies accounted for more than 98 percent of the 
total funds. The Department of Defense was 
responsible for about 75 percent of the funds. The 
other six agencies were: Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion; National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
Department of Agriculture; Department of the 
Interior, and Department of Commerce. 

The two accompanying charts portray some of 
these and additional data. 

! National Science Foundation, Federal Funds for Science III. The Federal 
Research and Development Budget, Fiscal Years 1953, 1954, and 1955. Washing- 


ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. May be obtained from Superin- 
tendent of Documents for 30 cents. 
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FISCAL Basic Research 116.0 
YEAR 
: 1953 tt 
_ factual) i 1,803.5 
FISCAL 120.1 
YEAR 
1954 
| festimated) 1,702.6 
| YEAR 
2 1955 
: (estimated) 1,669.1 
CHARACTER OF WORK AND FIELD FISCAL YEARS 
1953 1954* 1955* 
BASIC RESEARCH $ Millions 
lite scienees: = 26.5 31.1 34.6 
Physical sciences ___ _____ ee 87.7 87.3 94.4 
Social ecWnkes 0-8 - 1.8 1.8 2.0 
APPLIED RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Life: sciences SS SSS 156.4 165.9 177.2 
Physical sciences _......._......-.- 1,609.7 =1,505.5 1,456.8 
Social sciences . cc ke ees 37.4 31.2 35.0 
* Estimated. 


NOTE: Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 
Source: National Science Foundation. 
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(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remit- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


Cooperative Education in the United States, by 
Henry H. Armsby. Bulletin 1954, No. 11. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 1954. 
58 p. 25 cents. 


Directory of Institutions Offering Graduate Train- 
ing in Guidance and Related Phases of Student Per- 
sonnel Services. Guide Lines No. 1. Washington, 


1954. 16 p. Proc. 


Education in Pakistan, by Abul H. K. Sassani. 
Bulletin 1954, No. 2. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954. 92 p. 35 cents. 


Exchange Teaching Opportunities 1955-56 for 
American Elementary, Secondary, and Junior College 
Teachers Under the International Educational Ex- 
change Program. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1954. 29 p. 


Guidance Workers’? Preparation: College and Uni- 
versity Offerings in Guidance and Related Phases of 
Student Personnel Services, Summer 1954 and Aca- 
demic Year 1954-55, by Leonard M. Miller and 
Ralph W. Beckley. Circular No. 402, superseding 
Misc. 3333, July 1949. Washington, 1954. 24 p. 
Proc. 


A Look Ahead in Secondary Education: Education 
for Life Adjustment. Report of the Second Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth. 
Bulletin 1954, No. 4. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954. 105 p. 35 cents. 


References for Teachers of English as a Foreign 
Language, by Arno Jewett and Marjorie C. Johnston. 
Circular No. 401. Washington, 1954. 6p. Proc. 


Statistics of Public Secondary Day Schools 1951-32, 
by Mabel C. Rice and Walter H. Gaumnitz. Bien- 
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nial Survey of Education in the United States, 
1950-52, Chapter 5. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1954. 81 p. 35 cents. 


Statistics of Special Education for Exceptional 
Children 1952-53, by Mabel C. Rice and Arthur S. 
Hill. Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1952-54, Chapter 5. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1954. 78 p. 30 cents. 


Undergraduate and Graduate Professional Prepara- 
tion in Health Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, by Simon A. McNeely and Others. 
Washington, 1954. 49p. Proc. 


From Other Government Agencies 


U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Employment Outlook in Banking Oc- 
cupations. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1954. Bulletin No. 1156, Occupational 
@utlook Series. 42 p. 30 cents. 


Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
in cooperation with the U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. Occupational Planning and 
College. Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1954. 19p. 10 cents. 


Pan American Union, Division of Education, 
Department of Cultural Affairs. Opportunities for 
Summer Study in Latin America, 1954, by Estellita 
Hart and Janet Lugo. Washington, 1954. 41 p. 
Proc. 10 cents. 


Non-Government Publications 


Obtain Direct From the Publishers. 
Known 


Prices Are Indicated When 


Academic Due Process. A Statement of Desirable 
Procedures Applicable within Educational Institu- 
tions in Cases Involving Academic Freedom. New 
York 10, 170 Fifth Ave., American Civil Liberties 
Union, 1954. 8p. 10 cents. 


American Association of Dental Schools, Proceedings 
of the Thirty-First Annual Meeting at French Lick, 
Indiana, March 21-24, 1954. Baltimore 1, Md., 
Dental School, University of Maryland, Dr. Marion 
W. McCrea, Secy.-Treas. of the Association. 172 p. 


The Annual Conference on Higher Education in 
Michigan, November 17 and 18, 1953. Addresses 
and Program. Vol. 55, No. 98. Ann Arbor, 
University of Michigan, 1954. 56 p. 


The American Teachers College, by Karl W. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., University of Pennsylvania, 
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254 p. 
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Washington Square, N. Y., New York University 
Press, 1954. 27 p. 25 cents single copy, 25 or more 
copies, 10 cents. 


Carnegie Corporation of New York: Reports of the 
Officers for the Fiscal Year ended September 30, 1953. 
522 Fifth Ave., N. Y., the Corporation, 1954. 78 p. 


Civil Defense and Higher Education. A Statement 
Approved by the Committee on Civil Defense and 
Higher Education of the American Council on 
Education, March 1954. Washington 6, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1954. 15p. Free. 


The College Entrance Examination Board, 52nd 
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592, Princeton, N. J., Educational Testing Service, 
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